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For “The Friend.” 
Egypt. 

. (Continued from page 219.) 

Among the paintings at Benee-Hassan we are 
troduced to the every-day scenes of Egyptian 
e. We see the ships that floated the commerce 
' the Nile more than three thousand years ago. 
lax-dressers, spinners, weavers, potters, painters, 
ass-blowers, carpenters, statuaries, are seen pro- 
cuting their several arts. The doctor is pre- 
wibing for his patient, the herdsman looking 
iter his cattle. ‘The Nile is represented with its 
sh, and a hippopotamus is half buried in its ooze. 
ener are engaged in gymnastics. Games of 
lare going forward. Great men are attended 
y dwarfs and buffoons, and harpers with their 
even-stringed harps are there. 
At Medinet-Abou—where the palace is attached 
} the temple, and may, perhaps, be called a 
smple-palace—we come upon the Pavilion of 
ameses, and on the walls are scenes adapted to 
princely taste. We see him seated and receiv- 
ig homage from his attendants. In another 
lace we have a coronation—a king on his cano- 
ed throne borne by twelve princes, while a great 
tocession follows of nobles, priests, soldiers and 
ficial personages. A scribe reads from a scroll. 
he high-priest offers incense. A band discourses 
usic. In another painting the king is making 
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for him; but if good, he ascended among the|was the school of the world. The highest attain- 


stars.”’ 


able wisdom of the world was there. ‘ From the 


Certain it is that, at the earliest period of|lips of this thoughtful people,” it has been said, 
Egyptian history of which documentary evidence | doubtless with some exaggeration, “ infant nations 


remains to us, we find the clearest and worthiest 
conceptions of the Divine attributes and worship, 
as if the light of tradition was brighter the nearer 
it was to its original source. In succeeding genera- 
tions there is not only no advance, but there is 
rather retrogression. The tendency-to idolatry 
strengthens. ‘The popular worship becomes more 
corrupt and debased. Yet even thus Hgypt was 
for ages the eye of the world, as Athens was “ the 
eye of Greece.’ Moses was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, and the Scripture record 
of the fact is evidence of the reputation which 
that wisdom had attained. From other lands, 
through succeeding ages, came curious travellers 
and inquiring scholars and philosophers, to gather 
up and carry back to their own countrymen the 
treasures of Egyptian thought and learning. 
Thales (600 3. o.), the first Greek who predicted 
an eclipse, obtained in Hgypt his first knowledge 
of geometry, and on his return imparted his dis- 
coveries. His connection with Egypt throws light 
upon his theories of creation or existence. Tradi- 
tion, with surprise, reported him as saying, ‘‘ The 
most ancient of things existing is God, for he is 
the uncreated: the most beautiful thing is the 
universe, for it is God’s creation.’”’ Doubtless in 
Egypt he learned the lesson which his couatry- 
men heard him repeat with wonder, that there is 
nothing to choose between life and death. 

Next, perhaps, came Solon (510 B. o.), with his 
eargo of olive-oil from Athens, to exchange for 
Egyptian corn and the luxuries of the Hast. Ac- 
cording to Plato, he returned with a richer cargo 
of wisdom, derived from converse with the priests 
of Lais, and thenceforth he is known as the wisest 
law-maker of Greece. Not far from the same 
time, perhaps even earlier than Solon, came the 
celebrated Pythagoras, thirsting for knowledge, 
receiving from Amasis a cordial welcome, and 


Herings to his god. Priests bear the statues of|lingering in Egypt many years; and a careful 


is ancestors and a crowd of standards. Klsewhere 
sain his victories are commemorated. Heaps of 
vered hands and heaps of human tongues, with 
yws of captives to be numbered by the thousand, 
eclare at once his cruelty and his conquests. 
‘ven his naval prowess is manifest in the triumph 
' Egyptian galleys with the lion’s head at the 


There have not been wanting those who claim 
at the old Egyptian theology, traceable on the 
jonuments, approximated to the grand simplicity 
ad purity of revealed truth ; that Osiris. was to his 
tient worshipers what the Messiah was to the 
ews, or Christ to those who now bear his name ; 
uat the doctrines of immortality and stern retri- 
f Osiris himself performing his office as 
dge of the dead—were but slightly divergent 
fom the kindred doctrines of the New Testament. 
| There was,” says one, ‘‘a clear perception of a 
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are state, such as is generally entertained |biographer sends him to Egypt. 
mong christians at the present day. The dead! his geographical studies there. 

aot go unjudged ; he was weighed in the bal-|library reveals a thirst for knowledge unparal 

and if found wanting there was an amenti|elsewhere. For generation after generation H 


study of his philosophy will show how much it 
owes to the lights and shadows of Egyptian 
thought. The Greek Anaxagoras, and many of 
his countrymen with him, zealous in the pursuit 
of knowledge, studied in the Hgyptian schools ; 
and the opinions for which he is supposed to have 
been banished are strikingly accordant with por- 
tions of the philosophy of Egypt. Next came 
Herodotus, gazing with wonder on monuments 
and works of art which he found language too poor 
adequately to describe ; and ere long he is followed 
by Plato, who thenceforth leaves the stamp of his 
thought on the philosophies of after centuries. 
Associated with him, and studying in the schools 
of Heliopolis, are his countrymen, Eudoxus the 
astronomer, and Chrysippus the physician. 

After this date the visitors to Egypt who made 
their mark on the literature and learning of the 
world became too numerous to mention. Plutarch’s 

Strabo pursued 
The Alexandrian 


learned, through a long course of centuries, what- 
ever they held that was most noble concerning 
the origin and tendencies of things, and what was 
most to be desired for the race of man at large and 
the soul of every individual man.” How strange 
that a people who attained to such a distinction 
while the rest of the world was sunk in barbarism, 
should steadily gravitate toward a barbarism still 
more degraded than that around them! The 
philosophy that accepts the theory of the necessary 
progress of humanity would have prophesied a far 
different result. 

But leaving the pyramid-age behind us, we 
meet with no real advance—occasional periods 
perhaps excepted—in Egyptian art for successive 
centuries. The fountain of civilization burst forth 
into a full stream almost at the very first, but a 
stream that, like the Nile, was to receive no tribu- 
taries through its after course. Science and artis- 
tic skill reached, as it were at a bound, the goal 
which they were not to pass. The successive 
steps, at least, of their early history we are unable 
clearly to define. It was at a very early date that 
Egypt attained her highest position. The primi- 
tive dynasties are simply myths to us. Throwing 
these aside, therefore, and making large allow- 
ances for exaggeration in those that follow, we yet 
find that, 2240 years before Christ, Thebes had 
become the powerful and splendid capital of a 
large part of Upper Egypt. Some two hundred 
years after this we find traces of the invasion 
known as that of the ‘Shepherd Kings,” who 
swept over Lower Egypt, and yet already seven 
hundred years had elapsed since Menes, the first 
historic human king, had ascended the throne. 
The “Shepherds” were a foreign race, possibly 
Phenicians or Philistines. They came as invaders 
and conquerors, and maintained their hated, though 
perhaps beneficent, dynasty in Lower Egypt, for 
a period of about five hundred years (2032-1520 
B.C.) Hor the native religion they manifested 
an undisguised contempt. Their rule was severe 
and despotic, and at length provoked the resist- 
ance of the subject race. Their. very name be- 
came odious, and so permanent was the prejudice 
of the Egyptians against it, that even when Jacob 
with his family went down into Egypt, they and 
their cattle were required to dwell in the land of 
Goshen (Gen. xlvi. 34), “for every shepherd is 
an abomination to the Egyptians.” Until this 
era the horse does not appear on the Egyptian 
monuments. It is more than possible that it was 
introduced by the invaders, and when the Shep- 
herd Kings disappear, Egypt has her “ horses and 
her chariots,’ with which she pursued after her 
fleeing bondmen, and in which the prophet re- 
bukes her for reposing her trust. 

And now we reach the point where the history 
of the Jews blends itself with that of Egypt. The 
brick materials of some of the pyramids, as well 
as Theban sculptures, corroborate the truth of the 


leled | Scripture narrative. To make the bricks of which 
gypt|these pyramids are composed must have required 
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enormous labor. Beyond all question this was 
involuntary—the labor of serfs and bondmen. 
Every brick, though it had not been stamped by 
a despot’s name, would have suggested a despot’s 
oppression; and the Theban sculptures, which 
belong to a period subsequent perhaps to the ser- 
vitude of the Israelites, set vividly before us scenes 
strikingly parallel to those described in the book 
of Exodus. ‘The brick-makers are evidently 
captives, working at heavy burdens, under task- 
masters who are plying the stick and whip with- 
out mercy. To complete the illustration, the 
bricks of several buildings are found mixed with 
chopped straw, for without some such substance 
the fine alluvial mud was too friable to bind well. 

The monumental records are silent as to the 
disaster which attended the deliverance of the 
Israelites. The inglorious event was one which 
patriotic pride would choose to consign to oblivion. 
We are not surprised that no trace of it is to be 
found in Egyptian annals. Whatever date may 
be assigned to the exodus of the Israelites, the 
second and most marked period of Egyptian power 
and splendor followed upon the accession of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties (1520-1340 
B. c.) The Shepherd Kings had been expelled. 
A ruler of the native race, Aahmes, had ascended 
the throne, and under him native genius was en- 
couraged. Ethiopia was subjected to tribute. 
Magnificent temples were built at Thebes and 
Memphis. Horses and chariots came into general 
use, and Egypt became a maritime power. Thoth- 
mes III. was not only a great builder, but a great 
conqueror. Nineveh was reduced, and perhaps 
Babylon also was subjected to his sway. Under 
him that grand structure, the temple of Karnak, 
the chief sanctuary of Thebes, was completed, and 
no kingdom of the world could rival his in wealth 
or extended dominion. 

Thus, while the Israelites were slowly securing 
the mastery of Palestine, or—under the Judges— 
were even falling back toward barbarism, Egypt 
was rising to an unprecedented degree of power 
and civilization. Under Amunoph IIL., the great- 
grand-son of Thothmes III., the great temple on 
the west bank at Thebes was built, and the colos- 
sal statues of the vocal Memnon and its fellow, 
rising forty-seven feet above the pedestal, or fifty- 
three feet above the plain, were reared. That 
magnificence was then attained of which Belzoni, 
on his visit to Thebes, thus records the desolation : 
«Tt appeared to me like entering a city of giants, 
who after a long conflict, were all destroyed, leav- 
ing the ruins of their temples as the only proof of 
their former existence.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 
Journal of a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 220.) 

“Seventh mo. llth. * * * * I remembered 
that David who enjoyed so many signal evidences 
of the favor of the Almighty, was tried with diffi- 
culties and dangers to so great a degree as to be 
an outcast from men, and to conclude he must 
‘one day fall by the hand of his enemy.’ But 
there was a power stronger than men or devils at 
work for him, and after proving him effectually, 
wrought his deliverance, and enabled him to sing 
to the Lord not only as his ‘rock,’ and his ‘ for- 
tress,’ but as his ‘deliverer.’ And I think we 
have no reason to doubt that Arm is shortened, or 
that ear grown heavy : but we may remember that 
although ‘ He cause grief, yet will he have com- 
passion according to the multitude of His tender 
mercies.’ There is truly ‘ forgiveness with Him 
that he may be feared ;’ and as the mind however 
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tossed and disquieted, endeavors to keep ‘the 
word of His patience,’ the promise will be fufilled 
to them ‘I also will keep thee.’ I often remem- 
ber a sentiment of a dear friend, addressed to those 
who felt themselves stripped and destitute, ‘ that 
there was no cause of discouragement to those 
who are hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness;’ and although the time may seem to us 
long, and the baptisms proving and bitter, yet as 
patience is abode in, and faithfulness kept to, light 
will arise out of darkness, and the afflicted spirit 
be enabled ‘to sing his praise on the banks of de- 
liverance.’ I know the letter alone is lifeless, 
and unless the promises of the Father are applied 
immediately they do not reach the wound; but 
such have been the character of my feelings as 
they have turned towards thee, and I have simply 
penned them.” 

“7th mo. 25th, 18388. * * * It is to me an 


impaired by the effort to clothe them in langu 
I believe the ‘absent in body’ are often ‘ pre’ 
in spirit ;’ and although far separated, followe 
the same Lord (when they are indeed follow 
can partake of the same cup, and be sensib 
the situation and inward walk of a fellow-trave 
and I account it one of our highest privileges 

‘“‘T have not supposed thee, since we separe 
‘treading upon high places.’ It is still “suffi¢ 
for the servant that he be as his Master;’ a 
certainly could ask no better thing for thee, 
in no way manifest more disinterested affect 
than by wishing and hoping that the whole} 
of our Holy Head be accomplished concert 
thee. True the turnings and overturnings 
quisite to bring about His purposes, subject 
poor creature to a depth of suffering best ap 
ciated in silence. I will not say new lessons h 
been presented within an interval past, and a 


agreeable way of losing, temporarily, the care of|present moment, but I believe He is teaching 


other things to commune with the absent. To 
awaken by exercise, some of the feelings of the 
heart, which, notwithstanding they may retain all 
their vitality unspoken, still glow with livelier 
verdure, when stirred and excited by personal in- 
tercourse or the prolific pen. 

Retirement is one of the privileges of a coun- 
try life, yet not exclusively its own. The mind, 
disposed to it, may find it alike in solitude and in 
the crowd; and there is a care necessary in all 
situations, Jest we mistake ourselves, and while 


would teach me, that more unqualified submis 
is a sacrifice called for at my hands; that it 
not answer to listen at a distance, and propose 
fulfilment at some remote period; but now is 
time to receive und practice, however singular 
contracted my conduct may appear to my fel 
men. Convictions like these have rendered s 
passing moments full of bitterness ; and so strip 
and destitute have I seemed, that the attemp 
expressing a few words on paper, even to t 
seemed as fruitless as the idea of extracting m 


we would wish to believe the better impulses of |ture from the arid desert. 


the heart point to a separation from society, it 


“ How earnestly do I hope will be fait 


may after all originate in an unsubjected root of{to his convictions. Oh! how necessary is it t 


self-love. Social claims are strong upon us, and 
it is a nice point to carry ourselves consistently 
towards our families and the world in general, and 
yet maintain a spirit untouched by the defiling 
things that beset us on every side. Morality 
points to this, and shows us many beautiful ex- 
amples, in characters uninfluenced by the form- 
ing, purifying hand of religion; but ’tis our 
establishment Aere that can alone effectually in- 
fluence and impart a stability that the constantly 
opposing circumstances of this life assail in vain. 
To a mind properly anchored, and an eye fixed 
steadily and unswervingly to the great Director 
and Disposer of all things, the hindrances and 
difficulties that beset our path, tend only to drive 
closer to the true Friend who has promised to be 
with His own ‘alway.’ 

“The constant tendency we all feel to the 
weaknesses and frailties of humanity, bears with 
it an impressive lesson. If we are enabled to 
steer our course more steadily than some that sur- 
round us, it should teach us at once to look to 
that mercy which enabled us in measure to over- 
come; and prompt the impulse to seek to draw 


faithful in little things as they are generally 
counted, but certainly not ‘little’ to us, if in th 
is involved the pleasure of Him whose favo 
life, and who calls for unreserved obedience tc 
His requisitions. I could not express what I 

on his account. May he remember now is 

accepted time, and that delay involves the nj 
dangerous consequences.” 

“8th mo. 80th, 1838. * * * While clog 
with mortality, its attendant weaknesses must 
felt and owned. But in that close affection ¢ 
binds us we are certainly allowed to feel and 
dence sympathy and sorrow for those bereavec 
precious earthly gifts, even when the heart 
knowledges deep allegiance to Him in wh 
hands our own lives and those we love are. 
’tis no mean employment to exercise daily a 
cipline that raises us from earth; that causes 
to look over all perishable enjoyments to the 
of Him who condescends to regulate the circ 
stances of His children, and to strengthen th 
for endurance, even where all outward prospé 
are deeply clouded or involved in gloom. Wh 
the heart is exercised in submission, love to 


the offender by love to the same healing fountain. | Divine Prompter becomes an active and endu 
Truly none are so established, as to be beyond|principle. We can look up to Him through 


the reach of fear. We have an unwearied adver- 
sary to contend with, ever ready to assail a weak 
or unguarded part ; and it is altogether necessary 
for us to seek ability to stand or move in the 
Lord’s counsel only and not our own.” 

“ Sixth-day eve. It was not that thy last was 
unacceptable, nor that I had ceased to remember 
thee, that I withheld the usual token last Fourth- 
day; but to be honest, an unabated and perhaps 
rather increased portion of spiritual poverty has 
been my allotment, and it seemed best under its 
pressure to sit down, so far as my own efforts were 
concerned, in silence and solitude. * * * No 
doubt we both have realized that the most in- 
terested and affectionate, and sympathetic feeling 
does not always require the medium of words: in 
fact, have we not often discovered the freshness 
of impressions better than words, lost, or much 


and rejoice that although stripped and desol 
we are as near to Him as the most happy cone 
rence of events could possibly place us in; 
much more ready to look to and lean upon & 
as our only Friend. . 
‘‘ Hast thou heard Daniel Wheeler has a min 
from his Monthly Meeting to visit America ? 
have no doubt he would be very warmly recei 
here: his late mission to the ‘isles afar off,’ 
the interesting and feeling ‘ Extracts’ we h 
had from his journal, has excited very deep s 
pathy in the minds of many of his readers.” 
(To be continued.) 


There is nothing that will preserve but,hum 
watching, with a prayerful heart, eyeing t 
faithful Monitor, which in mercy is furnished 
each one of us. 
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and carried his goods; another trace of him was|foot of the lake, and the chief received the com- 
mander of the expedition with true African effu- 
sion. He took Young’s hand in hearty welcome, 
pumped it up and down, and round and round, 
till it was nearly wrenched off, and afterward in- 
troduced the stranger with much politeness to his 
forty wives. Marenga wanted, of course, to know 
why ‘his friend’ had come. As soon as the hand- 
shaking was over, Young replied that he had come 
to look after Livingstone. ‘O! he is gone on 
quite well and safe to the north-west,’ was the in- 
stant response. ‘Not murdered by the Mavite, 
then?’ ‘Murdered! not a bit of it! there are no 
Mavite here to murder him! Forthwith the chief 
produced Marenga men who had gone on five days 
beyond the tribe with the doctor in the direction 
of Lake Tanganyika, and left him still safely pro- 
ceeding. The chief had news of him for the space 
of a whole month’s travel upon the northward 
path, a native trade, principally in ivory, being 
carried on between the lakes. If Livingstone had 
met with any calamity as far away as even three 
month’s journey on that line, the chief said he 
should be sure to have heard of it, and by this 
time he had been away from Marenga more than 
twelve months. The Johanna men, the natives 
said, had come back along with Moosa, after only 
two days march beyond their village ; they re- 
turned all together, and never said a word about 
the white man’s death, but gave out that their 
contract had expired at this point, and that they 
did not wish to go any further. There were no 
Mavite whatever in these parts to kill any body, 
and the Marenga King and the Mapombe would 
both fight them if there were. The chief, in fact, 
laughed at the lie, was quite friendly, and was 
glad to see another white man, giving Young 
food and native beer, and a big bullock. Thusit 
was quite clear that the Johanna men had deserted, 
and hatched their monstrous lie on their way down 
to the coast, in order to get their pay and escape 


On the Trail of Dr. Livingstone. 
- officer of the Royal Navy, by the name of|reported from a little lake to the eastward; so 
nD 


g, has pierced the wilds of Africa in search| Young bore over to the eastern shore of Nyassa, 
Dr. Livingstone, or to verify the rumor of his|in order to find where the doctor had crossed. 
ath. This journey is graphically described in| Here the scent was hot, and breast high. It was 
e following extract from the Daily Telegraph|clear that he had been up the eastern shore and 
London. back again for the purpose of getting the Arab 
«Let the reader, if he has a map of Africa at|slave-dealers to put him over the water ; it was 
nd, take it, and look at the district on the east|also clear that he had then come to Mapombe, or 
t, under the tenth and twentieth degrees of| Maponda, and lodged there three weeks. He was 
h latitude, over against the Mozambique| well and hearty at that time, and had his Johanna 
nel. Herein lie two lakes but partially|villains with him. The people described him, 
wn, Nyassa and Shirwa, and this was the region | past all doubt, as Livingstone; mentioning also 
Young’s journey. If the Johanna men were|the Havildar of Sepoys, who went along with the 
t arrant liars, the doctor lay dead and buried| party ; a man, they said, with one long tuft of hair 
ewhere near the south-western corner of Lake|—the Shendi as Hindoos call it—and all the rest 

ssa; if they had lied, inquiry at this point|of bis skull shorn. 
ld show that he had gone forward, and in what| ‘Nyassa is a ‘ big water,’ and it blows great 
ection? To this quarter, therefore, Young had|guns there sometimes. Young had a sharp bout 
push his way with his small command, in the|of it on one occasion with his steel boat. The 
] boat which he designed himself, and which|wind was furious, and the waves rolled like the 
ys turned out as ‘true as steel.’ He got to the|mid-Atlantic, which had the effect of completely 
outh of the Zambesi river, a water-road that,|prostrating the Makolulo. To a man, they lay 
Bh certain interruptions, leads up by the Shiré|down in the bottom of the boat, and said they 
the Lake Nyassa, out of which the Shiré runs.|must die, and might as well, therefore, die in 
peace. The fresh-water seas were breaking one 


'e went up the Zambesi to Shupanga, where he 
>t a boat’s crew of twenty-two negroes, and made|after the other into the little craft, and she could 
only be kept from filling by the constant use of 


Se with them to go on till authentic news 
uld be found—good or bad—of Livingstone.|buckets; but the sea-sick negroes would not lend 
a hand. It came to such a pass that if another 


wave was taken on board, tlie little vessel must be 
sent down like a stone; nevertheless only one 
bucket was going, for Young could not quit the 
helm. In vain he said that he would pitch the 
helpless cowards overboard, which really was all 
but a positive necessity, as the boat was so water- 
logged. The Makololo were in that state which 
is familiar to many travellers nearer home, when 
death is of no particular importance, and the 
causas vivendi appear to be all gone along with 
the contents of the agonized stomach. They lay 
like black ballast, and would not move either to|the punishment due to deserters. It was clear 
live or die; but somehow or other Young held on, |that the great explorer had gone safely forward 
and managed to reach the land in safety without into that blank country between the lakes which 
‘ discharging cargo.’ These same Makololo men |appears to be called Loangwa, or is divided, per- 
were in chronic terror about the Mavite, consider-|haps, by a river of that name. What perils he 
ing that they were sure to perish, and never to see |may have met there, none, of course, can say ; 
Chibisa and the South again. Young only got|but Young did not find that the journey was re- 
them along by promising plenty of powder by-and-|garded as dangerous, and once at Tanganyika, the 
by to fight with, and because his blacks felt, on|gallant doctor may be said ‘to know the road. 

the whole, that it was safer ‘to go on and be He will probably come by the Nyanza to Gondo- 
killed” Near Makata, on the lake, he got fresh |koro and Khartoum, and may be about that place 
news of Livingstone. The natives supplied abun-jeven now. Certain it is that he did not perish 
dant tidings of him. He had passed about a year | near Lake Nyassa, and possession of this happy 
ago, they said; and they imitated him in the act|certainty is entirely due to the skill and spirit, to 
of taking observations, described the dog ‘ Jitani’ |the inflexible will and iron strength of duty with 
which he had with him, said he was a traveller|which Young has followed up his ‘spoor, and 
who wanted no slaves, but only came to see the|done for us all this noble message of humanity 
aniversal welcome with which the name of ‘ Eng-|country, and was ‘very good man.’ At Mapombe |and science. ‘ 

‘ishmen’ is received among the lake and river! he had dropped two boys whom Young knew per- “‘ The brave warrant-oflicer wished to go forward, 
seople; they know that we want no slaves, that/sonally, Juma and another. They had been left|but the Makololo would not hear of it They had 
we keep our word in giving as well as fighting,|behind with bad fect and legs; but the lads were|bargained only to make the fate of Livingstone 
land have plenty of cloth. Beside, the seed sown|away with the chief, who was a great friend of|clear; and no pay nor promises could get them to 
by the Oxford Mission on the river has borne its| Livingstone’s. That the man whom the natives|march a foot past Marenga’s village. Young was 
fruit, though it was planted, alas! deep in so many|described was no passing Portuguese or Arab |therefore obliged to return, and indeed his task 
graves. The Ajawas let the boat go on, and| trader, was rendered clear when they brought to|was so satisfactorily accomplished that it was easy 
Young began to get into the country where he|camp the prayer-book of Livingstone, with his|to yield to necessity. At Mapombe he found the 
would be likely to hear of the doctor. The foot}name in it, and an Indian scarf which he had|people persuaded that Livingstone was safe, and 
of Lake Nyassa is deeply indented, and the Shiré| given to Mapombe’s mother. It may be mentioned |far on the path northward. The chief’s mother 
mans out of its eastern bay. On the right hand|here that a chief and a tribe bear the same name. |did the honors, and laughed like the Marenga 
the stream, at its exit, is Maponda, a new vil-|The white man, they said, went to Makata, and|king at the clumsy lie of the Johanna men. Here 
ge; and on the other or western bay, Marenga| was going west of the water into the Loangwa|the expedition picked up some further signs of 
the place where Livingstone was said to be in-|Jand, by way of Marenga. Here, at this same|Livingstone’s passage through the country, and 
srred—if, indeed, the lions and hyenas had left} Marenga, was the point for the all-deciding ques-|then turned to go down the Shire. Nothing of 
ny thing of his body. Now it was that scattered|tion, though, indeed, Young had by this time|much importance happened on the return journey 5 
raps of intelligence began to come in, as soon as|heard plenty of hopeful reports to show that/marks of the eruel wars which the slave trade 
» steel boat neared and entered the lake. A| Livingstone bad passed safely beyond that point. |causes, defaced here and there the country where 
native from Mapombe had seen the white man,! ‘The steel boat reached Marengo on the western |the dreaded Mavite had ravaged it on the eastern 


he usual stories were afloat of war waging up the 
guntry ; and so he sailed higher up the Zambesi, 
ast the Shiré’s mouth, to Sena, in order that he 
hight ask the Portuguese authorities how the 
ad lay; but, instead of coming down again from 
na, he proceeded by a cross stream, which took 
im into the channel of the Shiré, thus fairly 
arting him on his way. The current here down- 
ard is strong and constant, and he was obliged 
9 wait for a wind; but he got, by-and-by, as far 
s the cataracts, where the boat had to be taken 
9 pieces. Here he made a capital por/ée, march- 
ag a long string of men ninety miles in four days 
o the upper waters under a fearfully scorching 
un. Chibisa was very glad to see him again, and 

ve him all the help he could; but the Makololo 
vere in a horrible state of alarm about the Mavite 
ad the Mazite, who were said to be out about the 
iver and the lake. This is the tribe to whom 
she lying Johanna men ascribed the death of 
\ 


ivingstone, and a fierce lot they seemed indeed 
9 be; but Young found none of them on the west 
the river, nor near the lake. A horde of blacks, 
ear to Nyassa, shouted to the expedition to stop, 
ad pushed off some canoes full of armed men ; 
put Young successfully ‘ palavered’ with them, 
ying that he was a friend, that he was coming 
down their way again, and that he would then 
make them presents. He testifies to the almost 


{ 
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banks. At Chibisa’s place Young rested, and 
took advantage of the occasion to repair the graves 
of the missionaries, and to renew the crosses upon 
them, which the African rains and suns and the 
ants had well-nigh destroyed. This pious labor 
rendered, he made his way back to the coast, 
arriving a fortnight before he was expected, even 
at the earliest—a twelvemonth sooner than the 
party could have come back, if there had been any 
blunder in the enterprise. Our instincts of justice 
may be comforted by the assurance that the 
Johanna men are in safe keeping, and will pay for 
their rascally conduct ; while before long, by way 
of the Nile, we may confidently look for Living- 
stone, safe and sound, and richly burdened with 
the fruits of a journey from end to end of 
Africa.” 


Selected. 
A great deal rests on parents, while their chil- 
dren are young, and growing up, to watch, guard, 
help and explain, restrain and tenderly entreat; 
not give out. Few children could be so stubborn 
as not to yield, and in after years thank heartily 
their parents for this wholesome care, though it 
was hard awhile, yet the yoke would become easy. 
Indeed, I have really feared, some parents like 
too well, to see some things a little smart and nice 
and tasty, and so give away their strength, that 
where the children get older and exceed bounds, 
they can do nothing.—H. W. 


Condition of Jreland—The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette has some facts concerning Ireland which 
show that though the total acreage under crops 
of all kinds has dropped since 1860 from 5,970,- 
000 to 5,460,000 in 1867, the cultivation would 
seem to be better and the yield to be larger, for 
the total of ‘enumerated crops,’ which averaged 
£25,000,000 in 1860 and 1861, reached £28,- 
300,000 in 1865 and 1866. .The exports of linen 
aud the traffic of railways have increased, and 
the wages of the peasantry have risen from fifty 
to eighty per cent. since the famine. Moreover, 
crime has decreased. The proportion of convic- 
tions, which before 1850 was one in 500 of the 
population, has for the last three years been one 
in 2,000; and the committals have dropped from 
6,666 in 1862 to 4,326 in 1866. Since 1851 
the total number of poor relieved in Ireland has 
fallen off two-thirds, and during the last four 
years the decrease has been gradual from 317,- 
624 in the first, to 270,173 in the fourth. In 
the last five years emigration has also decreased 
steadily from 117,229 in the first, to 72,200 in 
the fifth. 


Discovery of an Ancient Chamber.—A dis- 
covery has lately been made in the commune of 
Vouvray, France, of a subterranean chamber, ap- 
parently of the time of the Roman conquest. 
This chamber was filled with dust and stones 
from which have been taken many curious ob- 
jects—an axe of polished steel, pieces of bone, 
parts of red vases, whose surface is carefully bur- 
nished and decorated with elaborate designs, 
representing birds, flowers and scenes of sacrifice. 
Much of this collection is made up of common 
pottery of red and black, and most of it is of the 
latter color ; coins were found, and needles, brace- 
lets and other ornaments, besides a hundred pieces 
of bronze money of the age and stamp of different 
emperors, but principally of Marcus Aurelius, 
Constantine, &c., nearly all in good preservation. 


“ What will it avail any, to have a name en- 
rolled in the book of fame, if it be not written in 
the Lamb’s book of Life.” 
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Selected. 
LET US GO FORTH. 
Heb. xiii. 13. 


Silent like men in solemn haste, 
Girded wayfarers of the waste, 

We pass out at the world’s wide gate, 
Turning our back on all its state ; 
We press along the narrow road 
That leads to life, to bliss, to God. 


We cannot and we would not stay ; 

We dread the snares that throng the way, 
We fling aside the weight and sin, 
Resolved the victory to win ; 

We know the peril, but our eyes 

Rest on the splendor of the prize. 


No idling now, no wasteful sleep, 
From christian toil our limbs to keep ; 
No shrinking from the desperate fight 
No thought of yielding or of flight, 
No love of present gain or ease, 

No seeking man nor self to please. 


No sorrow for the loss of fame, 

No dread of scandal on our name; 
No terror for the world’s sharp scorn, 
No wish that taunting to return; 

No hatred can our nature move, 

And enmity but kindles love. 


What though with weariness oppressed ? 
’Tis but a little, and we rest. 

This throbbing heart and burning brain 
Will soon be calm and cool again. 

Night is far spent and morn is near,— 
Morn of the cloudless and the clear. 


Tis but a little, and we come 

To our reward, our-crown, our home! 
Another year, it may be less, 

And we have crossed the wilderness, 
Finished the toil, the rest begun, 

The battle fought, the triumph won! 


* 
We grudge not, then, the toil, the way ; 
Its ending is the endless day! 
We shrink not from these tempests keen, 
With little of the calm between ; 
We welcome each descending sun; 
Wre morn, our joy may be begun! 

— Bonar. 


+ .—____-- 
Selected. 
THE HOME OF THE REDEEMED. 


I praised the earth in beanty seen, 
With garlands gay of various green; 
I praised the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield; 
And earth and ocean seemed to say, 
‘‘ Our beauties are but for a day!’ 


I praised the sun, whose chariot rolled 

On wheels of amber and of gold; 

I praised the moon, whose softer eye 
Gleam’d sweetly through the summer sky; 
And moon and sun in answer said, 

“ Our days of light are numbered !” 


O God! Oh Good beyond compare ! 
If thus Thy meaner works are fair; 
If thus thy bounties gild the span 
Of ruin’d earth and sinful man, 
’ How glorious must the mansion be 
Where Thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee! 
—Heber, 


Digging by Steam.—A powerful digging ma- 
chine is now in operation in New Jersey, which 
is said to be achieving wonders. It is run by 
steam, and is located in the marl beds of Mon- 
mouth county. It is at work excavating a canal 
fifteen or twenty feet deep, and seventy-five or a 
hundred. feet wide, taking up a ton of marl a 
minute and depositing it in cars running on rails 
laid beside the canal, to be conveyed miles away 
to the doors of the farmers in that part of New 
Jersey.—Late Paper. 


~ —————_~-—————_ 


Spirit saith unto the churches. 


: 

Adventure with an Elephant—About “Rogue 

Wild elephants travel in families. Every x 
ber of a family is a blood relative. These h 
as they are called, contain from ten to twelv | 
dividuals, although sometimes there are mis 
than that even. In the depths of the forest{#jl 
India and Ceylon, large numbers of elephi} 
travel in company, from place to place, in se L 
of water, or browse together in the friendliest 
and any one who chanced to see them, if he 
not know their habits, would suppose they 
a single herd. But, on the first sign of dan 
he would note the fact that the elephantine & 
ment was made up of family companies, 
would at once form into an independent b 
and obey each its own chosen leader. 

These leaders are said to be elected by “i 
partial suffrage.” There is no distinction 
account of “sex or colour’—for the femalesik 
eligible to this high office, if they show thi 
selves fit for the position. . 

The family pride of the elephant is excess | 
“Tf,” writes Sir Emmerson Tennant, “ by 
accident, an elephant becomes hopelessly sep 
ted from his own band, he is not permitted | 
attach himself to any other. He may brows 
their vicinity, or resort to the same place | 
drink or bathe, but the intercourse is only o 
distant and conventional footing, and no fam 
arity or intimate association is, under any circu 
stances, permitted. There can be no reasona 
doubt that this jealous and exclusive policy 
only contributes to produce, but mainly serves 
perpetuate the class of solitary elephants, wh 
are known by the term goondahs in India, a 
which, from their vicious propensities and pre 
tory habits, are called Hora or Rogues, in Ceyl 

A rogue elephant is like a rogue among us 
outcast; and like the human namesake, 
revenges himself by giving up his life to mischi 
In Ceylon “they spend their nights in maré 
ding.’ They destroy plantations; they tre 
down gardens, they ruin rice fields and cocoar 
trees. They hide in the forests in the day tim 
but sometimes they will venture out, and bold 


carry off booty from fields, or suddently rush 


the traveller in the thick woods, and murder h 
without mercy. They seem to hate men, and 
doubt have causes enough to do so from th 
point of view. The natives are glad when : 
English sportsman arrives, and eagerly offer 
guide him, in the hope that he may lay low o 
of these truly elephantine foes. 

The natives tell many interesting stories 
their adventures with rogue elephants, and fro 
these narratives, as written by a Singhalese ge 
tleman, I will select one of the best. 

The superintendant of a cocoanut plantati 
near Negombo told a story of an adventure wi 
an elephant, which shows that four-legg 
“rogues” are addicted to “sport,” as well as tv 
legged hunters. 

A “rogue elephant’ had done so much inju 
to the plantation that the owners determined 
kill it. They made up a party of ten perso! 
who carried six loaded rifles. The leader © 
M. Lindsay, an Englishman, who was then livi 
at Ceylon. 

As they were quietly walking along t 
path which led to the spot where the elepha 
had been seen an hour before, the native who ¥ 
in advance shouted wildly, ‘‘ There! there!’ a 
took to his heels. The brute at this time w 
only thirty or forty yards from the hunte 
Every one of them at once followed the exam} 
of the native, and ran for his life. The elepha 


He that hath an ear let him hear what the|pave chase, screaming at the top of his shi 


voice. The Englishman succeeded in reachi 
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¢ branches of a tree in safety; the rest quickly 
nitated his example. 
“As for myself,” said the gentleman who told|comparison we 
e the story, “although I made one or two|the melting op 
rhuman efforts, I could not climb the tree.|us, to prepare our 
ut there was no time to be lost. The elephant |to manifest t 
as running at me with his trunk bent down in a|away from that spirit, i 
srve toward the ground. 
ment M. Lindsay held out his foot, by the| (od is sometimes 
of which, and then of the branches, which | tress, 
ere three or four feet above my head, I mapaged|being painful and afilic 
) scramble up the branch. The elephant hesi-| eternity open before us, 
ited a few moments, evidently considering wha 
as best for him to do. His mode of attack |an 
hows how sagacious these huge creatures are. be re 
irst, coiling his trun 
ree, he tried in vain to tear it up by the roots. | per 
*utting his head against it he endeavoured to tagi 
wash it over. After pushing for several minutes righteous removed by i 
e found that his efforts were useless. Then, in|are 
der to weaken its hold, he trampled down all|the Almighty is clear. 
he projecting roots, moving round and roun 
jhe tree as he didso. He failed again to pus 
t over, and tried again and again. Seeing a pile|our 
sf timber near by, which had been lately cut) © 
Jown, he carried it, piece by piece, to the root of|and doubts of recovery, 
the tree, and piled it up with as much judgment 
and skill as if he had served an apprenticeship to 
a wood-sawyer. 
* After carrying thirty-six pieces he mounted 
e platform, put his hind legs on it, raised the 
fore part of his body and rested it on the tree, 
and then reached out his trunk for his prey. 
But the stratagem failed ; they were still out of 
reach. 
M. Lindsay now thought that as fair play was 
no more than his due, he would try his skill on 
the elephant, and after two shots succeeded in 
killing him. It is only “ rogue,” or outcast 
@ephants, or female elephants after their young 
have been killed, that are dangerous to travellers. 
The ordinary elephant is not, like the “rogue,” 
savage, wary, and revengeful, or as Sir S. Baker 
expresses it, “ thirsting for blood, and knowing 
no greater pleasure than the act of crushing his 
victim to a shapeless mass beneath his feet.” 
: For “The Friend.” 
Epistle of John Woolman. 
_ “Be ye therefore followers of God as dear chil- 
dren,” is a language very accordant with the 
loving, christian, pleading spirit of Jokn Wool- 
‘man. The subjoined letter of his has much of 
‘the savor of heavenly Wisdom. May its benign 
precepts be so heeded as that we “shun those by- 
paths which lead from the firm foundation,” and 
prompt to 
Jesus, which even the gates of hell shall not pre- 
yail against. 
_ A copy of 
_ Tn this t 


ceived. If kind p 


firm foundation. I am 
company to which one 


attends me. 


5 
a which is superior to al 
my heart ope 


to advance in christian 


God is wiser than man, 
is stronger than man. 


gives health and vigor 


a letter written to a Friend: 
hy late affliction I have found 
-fellow-feeling with thee; and had a secret hope| valuable hints in relat 
throughout, that it might please the Father of |leather. 
"mercies to raise thee up, and sanctify thy troubles |and 
to thee; that thou being more fully acquainted 
ith that way which the world esteems foolish, 
“ may feel the clothing of Divine fortitude, and be 
strengthened to resist that spirit which leads from 
the simplicity of the everlasting Truth. ' 
__ «We may see ourselves crippled and halting, 
and from a strong bias to things pleasant and easy, 
find an impossibility to advance ; but things im- 
ible with men are possible with God; and our 
- wills being made subject to his, all temptations 
are surmountable. 
_ «This work of subjecting the will, is compared 
to the mineral in the furnace; which, through 
fervent heat, is reduced from its first principle : 


shoes destroy the life 


is very damaging. 
immediately after wash 
No harness is ever so 
will not remove the 
sponge is applied, it 


‘He refines them as silver is refined—He shall|slight coat of o 
sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.’ 
are instructed in the necessity of| properties o 
eration of the hand of God uponjrant and in 
hearts truly to ador 
hat adoration by inwardly turning|immediate 


At this critical|is not of him. To forward this work, the all 
pleased, through outward dis- 
to bring us near the gates o 


t{loosened, and the mind prepared for that deep 
d sacred instruction which otherwise would not 


k around the stem of the|and delight in their happ 
fect goodness, in sending abroad mortal con- 
ons, doth assuredly direct their use. Are the 


the wicked taken away in their wickedness, 


d\anguish and great bitterness, and yet recover, he 
h|intends that we should be purged from dross, and 
ear opened to discipline. 

And now on thy part, after thy sore affliction 


forget not Him who hath helped thee, but in 
humble gratitude hold fast his instructions, there- 
by to shun those by-paths which lead from the 


exposed: I have painfully felt the force of con- 
versation proceeding from men deeply rooted in 
an earthly mind, and can sympathize with others 
in such conflicts, in that much weakness still 
I find that to be a fool as to worldly 
wisdom, and commit my cause to God, not fearing 
to offend men, who take offence at the simplicity 
of Truth, is the only way to remain unmoved at 
the sentiments of others. 

“The fear of man brings a snare ; by 
our duty, and giving back in the time of trial, our 
hands grow weaker, our spirits get mingled with 
the people, our ears grow dull as to hearing the 
language of the true Shepherd, so that when we 
look at the way of the righteous, it seems as 
though it was not for us to follow them. 

«« There is a love clothes my mind while I write, 


n to encourage to a holy emulation, 


is a strong bulwark; and as we enter into it, we 
find safety and true exaltation : the foolishness of 


, nd|\own wisdom, and knowing the abasement of the 
build on that eternal Rock Christ) creature, therein we find that power to arise which 


The Preservation of Leather.—A contributor 
adeep|to the Shoe and Leather Reporter gives some 


The extreme 
women expose boots and shoes during winter 
deprives leather of its vitality, rendering it 
liable to break and crack. Patent leather par- 
ticularly is often destroyed in this manner. When 
leather becomes so warm as to give off the smell 
of leather, it is singed. Next to the singing 
caused by fire heat, is the heat and dampness 
caused by the covering of rubber. Close rubber 


of washing harness in warm water, and with soap, 
If a coat of oil is put on 
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il by the use of another sponge. 
es, and all blacking containing the 
f varnish, should be avoided. IRgno- 
dolent ostlers are apt to use such 
heir harness as will give the most 
effect, and these, as a general thing, 
which|are most destructive to the leather. When har- 
-wise| ness loses its lustre and turns brown, which almost 
any leather will do after long exposure to the air, 
the harness should be given a new coat of grain 
Before using this grain black, the grain 
be thoroughly washed with potash 
killed, and after 


By these} All varnish 


e him, and|substances on t 


n all its workings, 


f death, that life 
ting, and the prospect of| black. 
all earthly bonds may be| surface should 
water until all the grease is 
the application of grain black, oil and tallow 
should be applied to the surface. This will not 
only “fasten the colour,” but make the leather 
flexible. Harness which is grained can be cleaned 
with kerosene or spirits of turpentine, and no harm 
will result if the parts affected are washed and 
oiled immediately afterward. Shoe leather is 
generally abused. Persons know nothing, or 
care less, about the kind of material used than 
they do about the polish produced. _Vitriol 
blacking is used until every particle of the oil in 
the leather is destroyed. ‘To remedy this abuse, 
the leather should be washed once a month with 
warm water, and when about half dry, a coat of 
oil and tallow should be applied, and the boots 
set aside for a day or two. This will renew the 
elasticity and life in the leather, and when thus 
used, upper leather will seldom crack or break. 
Band leather is not generally properly used. 
When oil is applied to belting dry, it does not 
spread uniformly, and does not incorporate itself 
with the fibre as when partly dampened with 
water. The best way to oil a belt is to take it 
from the pulleys and immerse it in a warm solu- 
tion of tallow and oil. After allowing it to remain 
a few moments, the belt should be immersed in 
water heated to one hundred degrees, and 
instantly removed. This will drive the oil and 
tallow in, and at the same time properly temper 
the leather. ; 


arents love their children 
iness, then He, who is 


t, their change is happy ; 


Do we pass through with 


thou art again restored ; 


sensible of that variety of 
in thy business must be 


halting in 


—s1+o—_—_ 


For “The Friend.” 
Extract from a Letter received by the Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Association, Philadelphia. 
Orphan Asylum, near Helena, Arkansas, 
First month 21, 1868. 

? Home’ is situated in the midst 
district, itself all good land, 
upon which we have grown during the past season, 
which was an unfavorable one, about 400 bushels 
good sweet potatoes ; 30 bushels Irish potatoes; a 
reasonable supply of other garden stuffs; 5 bales 
of cotton, and about 400 bushels of corn—plant- 
ing about 25 acres in all. In cultivating these 
several articles our orphan boys were regularly 
employed when out of school, in order that while 
gaining book learning they may also acquire a 
knowledge of other branches of labor and business 
that when they leave here they may be 
ence, and render themselves 
heir less favored people and 


1 expressions; and I find) Our ‘ Orphans 


firmness. Deep humility of a rich farming 


and the weakness of God 
Being unclothed of our 


to us.”’ 


on to the preservation of| habits, 
heat to which most men|able to earn a subsist 
useful generally to t 
associates. 
“The gi 


i 


rls are employed in the dining-room, 
kitchen, laundry, nursery, &e. Our new sewing- 
room which was put up—lumber purchased and 
carpenter paid by money contributed for that pur- 
pose by different benevolent individuals and socie- 
ties—is a very interesting department of our in- 
stitution. There we have our cutting tables— 
some of them are made of the goods boxes sent us 
by you, which, lumber being scarce, furnish ma- 
terial for many purposes. I have stood at one 
side, and a girl at the other, and cut day after day, 
different garments for the children, until many of 
becoming really familiar with the busi- 


of leather. The practice 


ing, the damage is repaired. 
soiled that a damp sponge 
dirt; but, even when the 
is always useful to add a|them are 
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ness—and the button holes—hemming and seam- 
ing up of many of our girls, and some of them 
only nine years old, will bear close inspection even 
by critical judges. 

“ Yesterday (First-day) we had in attendance 
102 pupils, although it was raining and muddy ; 
in addition to their regular reading lessons, they 
recited in the aggregate 849 verses from memory. 
I have taught infant and primary classes for nearly 
four years among these people—sometimes little 
children and youth, sometimes married men and 
women, and sometimes soldier boys—until this 
winter I am enjoying myself exceedingly with a 
bible class, girls and boys, mostly the orphans, 
who read correctly and are deeply interested in 
Genesis, after having gone over the Gospels. 

“¢ We have at the Home 86 children; the whole 
number in attendance at the school is 136, and 
we employ three teachers. Our school-house is a 
rough frame building, 24 by 50 feet, built off the 
ground, without underpinning, floor open, weather 
boarding put on vertically and not stripped very 
closely, so that teachers and scholars shiver all 
day in the cold weather that we have had lately. 
So we have decided to beg for money to build a 
good house, suitably large and plastered, that 
teachers’ lives may no longer be endangered by 
exposure, and children who walk from 2 to 44 
and 5 miles to school, half-fed, half-clothed, 
may be made comfortable. We beg, too, that a 
Normal school may be in some way opened and 
sustained here. We can select fifteen of each sex 
from among the orphans, who would pass a good 
examination in that direction; they are desirous 
of becoming teachers, and possess, we think, as 
nearly all the requisite qualifications for such, as 
any in the country ; and could they only be con- 
tinued here under such a drill as ought to be 
carried out normally until properly qualified for 
the service would, we believe, in a few years, re- 
pay all expenditures by helping others. We 
would then begin to see and feel the results of the 
well directed labors and interests of the many dear 
friends and philanthropists who have so nobly re- 
sponded to our calls for help—for help to help 
these people to help themselves. 

‘Tt is a matter of deep interest to all concerned, 
what shall be done with these helpless, homeless, 
parentless ones, when the Bureau ceases to issue 
rations to them. In the present paupered condi- 
tion of the country the prospect of procuring suit- 
able homes for them is very discouraging—the 
greatest destitution prevails among all classes— 
many of the colored people are turned squarely 
out of doors, and it is a pitiable and heart rending 
sight to see the aged and feeble gray-headed ones 
who have been faithful servants through a long 
life, now turned out with nothing but a few tat- 
tered garments, no spot to call their own, no 
shelter but the blue canopy of heaven. It has 
given us great pleasure to relieve some of these 
by appealing still to the boxes received from you. 
But all except a few articles reserved for extreme 
cases are now disposed of. 

‘‘ One poor old woman greatly afflicted with fits, 
and having a disabled hand, called lately in a 
snow-storm, hardly covered with her rags. We 
put on her an English dressing gown, a warm 
coat sack, sent from Philadelphia, and a new hood. 
She prayed and praised God and blessed ‘ de good 
Lord and de christian people of de North.’ The 
children playing in our yard now are clothed with 
warm garments which make them comfortable and 
happy: garments which were made and marked 
in England, or that have been made here from 
material sent by you. But we still need more 
material for food for a good’ Wheeler & Wilson’s 
sewing machine which has been presented to us 
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by the manufacturers. I see some Friend in 
Philadelphia advertising remnants of calico, &c., 
at so much a pound. [I wish I could relieve him 
of some of it. I think there are old style goods, 
shoes, suspenders, hose, caps, hats, spoons, knives 
and forks, mugs, oil cloths for children’s tables, 
and many, many other things that have ornamented 
and cumbered your shelves long enough,—any- 
thing that any one may feel like bestowing to aid 
in a work of love which, in itself, is all unattrae- 
tive, will be gratefully received and duly acknow- 
ledged. Please remember us in our afflictions, 
and plead our cause in the ears and hearts of a 
benevolent and wealthy community. 
ALIDA CLARK.” 


Stercotyping with Paper. 

This is now in common use among all the 
principal daily newspaper establishments in New 
York. Itis conducted substantially as follows :— 
The stereotyper first dries the form of types upon 
an iron steam table. The form is then partially 
unlocked, and a hand-brush is rubbed over the 
surface of the types, cleansing them preparatory 
to placing over the entire form a sheet or sheets 
of thin banknote paper, of the finest quality, 
previously wetted, to insure the required pliability. 
This paper being evenly laid over the types, the 
workman takes a long handled brush, made of 
short, stiff bristles, with which he beats the wet 
paper evenly, forcing it into all the depressions 
of the types, taking care not to break the paper. 
This work finished, a dampened sheet of thicker 
but more ordinary paper is placed over the first. 
This is also brush-hammered down upon the 
types, and followed by another sheet of paper, 
thinly coated with a preparation of whiting and 
starch. Again the brush is used to beat this 
home, after which a brown-paper backing is put 
on it, and then the form of types, covered with 
the before-mentioned sheets of paper, is trundled 
to another steam table, where it is slid under a 
powerful screw-press, several blankets folded over 
it, and all firmly held down, until the paper 
matrix is dry-hardened, or “cooked,” as the 
workmen express it. The papering process occu- 
pies three or four minutes, the cooking about 
twice as many. The matrix is now peeled off 
from the form and prepared for casting, by sifting 
it with finely powdered borax, which, with a soft 
brush, is thoroughly rubbed into the sunken 
surface left by the types. The surplus borax 
having been removed, the matrix (which now 
resembles hard but pliable pasteboard,) is ready 
for the casting-box, which is made of iron, either 
strait or curved, to suit the press-bed. Handle 
irons hold the matrix in its proper place, at the 
exact distance (about half an inch) necessary for 
the thickness of the stereotype plate, which is 
made by pouring a quantity of hot type-metal into 
an open end of the casting-box. This metal, 
dropping between one surface of the casting-box 
and the sunken surface of the matrix, fills up the 
latter without burning it. A few moments are 
allowed for cooling, and then the matrix is stripped 
from the warm plate, which is subsequently 
prepared for the press by trimming down all 
thick lines, or chiselling away any superfluous 
metal, paring off the edges, filling, and otherwise 
treating the stereotype after the usual manner. 
Circular saws, driven by steam power, and hand- 
cutting machinery of various kinds are used in 
finishing, the whole operation of stereotyping 
occupying from fifteen to twenty minutes. A 
second plate may be obtained from the original 
matrix in about two minutes, and almost any 


this being used for casting the number of ple 
required for several presses. The stereoty 
being an exact reproduction, in solid plate fo 
of the million or more types originally put toget 
by the compositors, is fastened upon the Hi 
Bullock, or any other printing press, and used 
place of the types. The advantage of duplicati 
the plates is apparent. Two or ten presses, wot 
ing similar plates, will print off in a couple 
hours an edition of twenty or a hundred thouss 
copies, which formerly occupied so much mq@ 
time, that when ten or twelve-cylinder fas} 
presses became “slow,” second and third editiog 
were resorted to by editors desirous of giving 
public the latest news. Previous to the use § 
stereotypes for newspaper purposes, duplice 
forms were sometimes ‘set up” in type, an ext 
expense to the office adopting this course, whi 
was incurred only whenever a pressure of imp¢ 
tant news was likely to prevent the forms goi 
to a single press in season for working off t 
edition. Compositors can now work until th 
or four o’clock in the morning, and half an ho 
later half a dozen “ duplicates” of their wo 
may be seen on as many different presses, strikir 
off the printed sheets, units of an immense editic 
of perhaps seventy-five or eighty thousand copi 
of some newspaper, all of which are frequen 
counted and delivered to the carriers and new 
men before the editors, compositors, or stereot 
pers can reach their homes and retire to rest. 
Scientific American. 
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The Valley of the Amazon.—A_ region 
country which stretches across a whole continer 
and is flooded for half the year, where there cz 
never be railroads or highways, or even pedestrie 
travelling to any great extent, can hardly k 
considered as dry land. It is true that in th 
oceanic river system, thé tidal action has 
annual, instead of a daily ebb and flow, that i 
rise and fall obey a larger orb, and are ruled bh 
the sun, and not the moon; but it is, neverth 
less, subject to all the conditions of a submerge 
district, and must be treated as such. Indeed 
these semi-annual changes of level are far mo 
powerful in their influence on the life of th 
inhabitance than any marine tides. People sai 
half the year above districts, where for the othe 
half they walk, though hardly dry shod, over th 
soaked ground; their occupations, their dress 
their habits, are modified in accordance with th 
dry and wet seasons. And not only the ways o 
life, but the whole aspect of the country, th 
character of the landscape, are changed. Th 
two picturesque cascades, at one of which we tool 
our bath the other morning, and at this seaso1 
such favourite resorts with the inhabitants o 
Manaos, will disappear in a few months, wher 
the river rises for some forty feet above its lowes 
level. Their bold rocks and shady nooks wil 
have become river bottom. All that we hear o 
read of the extent of the Amazon and its tribu 
taries, fail to give an idea of its immensity as : 
whole. One must float for months upon it 
surface, in order to understand how fully wate: 
has the mastery over land along its borders. It 
watery labyrinth is rather a fresh-water ocean 
cut up and divided by land, than a network o 
rivers. Indeed, this whole valley is an aquatic 
not a terrestrial basin; and it is not strange 
when looked upon from this point of view, tha 
its forests should be less full of life, comparatively 
than its rivers.— Agassiz’s Journey in Brazil. 


It is by Christ’s cross that heaven is opened t 


number of castings can be taken by careful work-|us ; and it is by the same that the world is eruci 
men. In some offices only one mould is taken, ‘fied to us. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Faraday the Chemist.—As a man eminent in 
ience, Faraday has long been well known; and 
ce his recent decease, various notices of him 
ve appeared in the public journals, exhibiting 
character in a moral and religious point of 
w, in a very favorable light. He appears to 
been strictly conscientious in his conduct; 
md to have been a sincere and humble christian. 
His love of order was a striking trait. All the 
xxperiments he made in the laboratory of the 
al Institution were numbered, and they were 
referred to in succeeding experiments; he 

Iso kept a private record of his experiments, the 
t one being numbered 16,541. He cared little 
or wealth and worldly honors. On this subject 
fe find the following remarks in a late paper. 
“Tn arecent lecture atthe Royal Institution in 
ndon, Professor Tyndall gave some interesting 
respecting the late Professor Faraday. At 

a period of his life the question was brought 
efore Faraday whether he should choose wealth 
or science, and he determined to reject the seduc- 
tions of riches, and to devote himself to science, 
with its comparative poverty. After the discove- 
ry of magneto-electricity, numerous offers were 
ade to him by which he might have acquired a 
ge fortune. In 1832-33, he did gain, from 
the direction of his professional knowledge, 
a Prof upwards of £1,000 per annum; 


d Professor Tyndall said that he might readily 
ave made £5,000 a year, but Faraday afterwards 
confined his attention almost exclusively to 
cientific investigations, his income from com- 
ercial applications being limited to such small 
ms as £25 or £100 per annum. During the 
t ten years of his life he received nothing from 
that source, and though he might have acquired 
a fortune of £150,000, he died a poor man.” 
LS 
i. THE FRIEND. 
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We have received a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Report 
of the Fourth Conference of Teachers and Dele- 
tes from Friends’ First-day Schools in the 
nited States, held at New Bedford, Mass.,”’ in 
the 11th month last, and ‘‘ Published by order of 
the Conference.” 
_ Our readers may remember that in the 17th 
number of the current volume, we gave some views 
relative to what we apprehend to be the danger- 
ous tendency of the First-day schools among 
Friends, got up for the purpose of studying the 
‘Holy Scriptures, and inducing our members to 
undertake the explanation, one to another and to 
others, of the sacred truths recordedinthem. We 
also gave a few of the opinions expressed as re- 
‘ported in the account of this “ Fourth Confer- 
ence,” published in the ‘‘ New Bedford Mercury,” 
as illustrative of the tendency alluded to. 
On comparing the extracts we then gave, with 
the same parts in the printed pamphlet before us, 
we find that in some points they do not agree. 
Which account represents more correctly the 
exact expressions used by the speaker on the spur 
of the moment, it is not for us to decide; but as 
the report “ published by order of the conference”’ 
has doubtless been prepared with care, and pro- 
bably after consultation with the speakers, it is 
authoritative as to what they wish to be under- 
stood as saying, and we therefore think it right to 
point out the difference between the one and the 
other. Both give the names of the respective 
Speakers. 
The ‘ Mercury” represents a speaker to have 
said “He would not speak disparagingly of the 
enlightening power of the Holy Spirit. This, if 


we ask, we may always have to direct us, to en- 
lighten us, and to enable us to teach others.” The 
“Report” gives it, ‘‘We find these faculties are 
improved by exercise, and were therefore intended 
for use. And this not to disparage in any degree 
the offices of the Holy Spirit. If we prayerfully 
seek it in all our efforts its aid will be vouch- 
safed.”” 

The “ Mercury” referring to an exercise on the 
black-board, speaks of a house being drawn “on 
the only true foundation, Faith.” The “ Report” 
in reference to the same drawing, ‘ Will you tell 
me what is the foundation of all true christian 
character? Faith. Faith in what? Christ. Yes 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the foundation.” In- 
stead of “ It is only those who have been delivered 
from the bondage of sin, who have to contend with 
sin, folly and the devil.” The Report gives, ‘It 
is only the christian who can drink of the living 
water which He gives, yet is his life a continual 
warfare which will never cease ’till his feet press 
the border of Jordan.” 

“ Mercury,” “The chairman said he believed, 
and it had been proved, that blackboards were a 
great help in imparting gospel truth. Drawing 
a picture and presenting it in all its simplicity, is 
of far more value than all the verbal lessons that 
can be given.” “Report,” “The chairman spoke 
of the value of the picture-teaching as recom- 
mended by ;”’ instancing the value of a 
picture of the healing of the “sick of the palsy.” 

“ Mercury,” ‘‘ She was gratified in hearing so 
many of the clergy ; this encouragement from the 
earnest followers of the Lord, was encouraging.” 
“Report,” ‘It was cheering to hear words of en- 
couragement from brethren of other denomina- 
tions.” 

“Mercury,” ‘“‘He further claimed that the 
books of fiction which were in the libraries had a 
better influence over the young thah all other 
books that were published.” ‘ Report,” “ Fiction, 
too, is a terrible name, and though we dare not 
own it, has crept into every family and first-day 
school library.” ‘A story in itself natural, is 
simply a framework which holds a central essential 
truth. The framework is unimportant if only it 
holds up truth. A book, then, is not to be tried 
on the question whether it is a fiction. What is 
a name? but rather on the solemn question 
whether its influence is healthy.”” The words of 
the quotations, where music is the topic, are so 
nearly alike in both reports, that we think it not 
worth while_to repeat them. The use of music 
ag an “instrumentality” in these schools, appears 
to have been strongly and pretty generally urged, 
so that a delegate not in favor of it observed, ‘‘ He 
hoped we would be careful to do nothing that will 
tend to embarrass or hinder it [the cause of First- 
day schools.] Any endorsement of music and 
singing by this Conference, would, in his opinion, 
produce embarrassment, and he thought it best to 
leave the matter where it is.”” Portions of speeches 
given in the “‘ Mercury’ are not to be found in 
the printed Report, and the latter, of course, is 
much more extended in many of the speeches 
given in it. 

We could furnish from this printed report many 
extracts containing sentiments differing from those 
characterizing Friends, and thus illustrating the 
correctness of the views heretofore expressed of 
the tendency of these schools, but we deem it 
unnecessary at the present time. 

When speaking of the report in the “‘ Mercury,” 
in our former remarks, we said, ‘ As the report 
contains no allusion to any discussion on the 
subject of plainness of dress and address, which 
we are informed took place, we infer it has been 
revised and apppoved before its publication.” 


Our information came through a delegate to the 
Conference. One of its secretaries afterwards 
wrote us “that no such discussion took place,” 
and that the report in the “ Mercury,” was not 
authorized. 

The printed “Report” states that John Henry 
Douglass brought three papers before the Con- 
ference: one relating to the first voyage of the 
people called Quakers, to America. The second, 
‘Can epistle of advice addressed to Friends occu- 
pying public positions.” “The third paper 
(J. H. D. says] presents this state of things. 
We find a committee of tailors being appointed in 
that large meeting [Dublin] to make rules and 
regulations in relation to dress. This was a large 
committee, and they entered upon the work of 
examining coats, hats, bonnets, cloaks, &c., &e. 
One of the results of their deliberations I will 
mention, which was this: They thought it would 
be more plain to have the pockets cut crosswise, 
instead of up and down, &c., &c. This, with other 
things of a like nature, put the true fire out, and 
is it any wonder that for nearly one hundred 
years there was not a man acknowledged as a 
minister of the gospel in the Society of Friends 
in that great city? Thus we have a hint of 
what the condition of the Church was, in the days 
of its first love, and also when she returned to 
the yoke of bondage.” 

The spirit and intent of this could hardly be 
misunderstood. The information given us was, 
that one or more spoke in defence of, and illus- 
trating the advantages resulting from the plain 
dress of Friends, but there is no notice in the 
‘‘ Report” of such having been the case. 

The Report, in our view, makes a strange ex- 
hibit of what the profession of Quakerism now 
embraces. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—The present condition of Ireland, and the 
question of Irish Reform, are to be taken up in the House 
of Commons in the course of a few days, D'Israeli ap- 
peared in the House of Commons on the 5th inst., for 
the first time since the resignation of Earl Derby. He 
stated, on behalf of the new ministry, that in domestic 
affairs the policy of Earl Derby during the last two years 
would be followed, and in foreign affairs the policy of 
Lord Stanley would be adhered to. This would bea 
policy of peace, and not one of isolation, but one of 
generous sympathy and regard for our own interests and 
those of other nations. The domestic policy of the new 
government would be a liberal one. He was of opinion 
that the grievances of Ireland should be treated with 
tender regard. In the House of Commons on the 6th 
inst., Shaw Lefevre called up the question of the Ala- 
bama claims. He made a long and eloquent speech, in 
which he urged a settlement of this vexed question on 
the plan proposed by the United States government, 
All future negotiations, he said, would but add to the 
existing complications. Other distinguished members 
took part in the debate, which was temperate and con- 
ciliatory in its tone. The Times says, that the debate 
must convince the United States government that Eng- 
land wishes to settle the law in this case, and that the 
failure of Great Britain to refer the Alabama claims to 
arbitration is due to no desire to shun her just obliga- 
tions. The U.S. Secretary of State has only to meet 
Lord Stanley in a like spirit to end the misunderstand- 
ing. The ministry will soon bring a bill before Parlia- 
ment for the purchase by the government of all the 
telegraphic lines in the kingdom. 

The law for the regulation of the press is still before 
the French Corps Legislatiff. The clause subjecting 
persons connected with public journals to forfeiture of 
electoral rights as a punishment for certain offences, 
was rejected by a decisive vote. The bullion in the 
Bank of France increased 4,000,000 francs since the 
previous week. 

It is said that Russia has been strongly urging upon 
the western Powers a scheme for an independent union 
of the Danubian Principalities. 

The Prussian government has authorized the confisca- 


tion of the estate of the King of Hanover. A bill for 
ratifying the treaty just concluded between the repre- 
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sentatives of the United States and North Germany, has 
been introduced in the Council. 

The last news from the seat of war on the river 
Parana, is unfavorable for the allies. The Paraguayans, 
under General Lopez, had gained fresh advantages in 
the recent engagements. 

Letters from the British captives in Abyssinia have 
been received, dated on the 9th ult. They were still 
confined in a fort at Magdala, were well treated and in 
good health, The advance of the British expedition was 
awaiting at Anatalle the advance of the Prince of Tigre 
who had promised to join General Napier there with a 
large force of native troops. 

Late dispatches from China and Japan have been re- 
ceived via India. The civil war in Japan raged with 
great violence, and several combats had taken place 
between the partisans of the Shagoon and the Daimios, 
which were attended with heavy losses of life, and great 
excesses were committed on both sides. In consequence 
of the insecure condition of the country the Ministers of 
the foreign Powers had all left Osaka. 

On the 9th inst., the French Corps Legislatiff passed 
the bill for the regulation of the press, with only one 
negative vote; after making amendments which removed 
some of its unpopular features. 

All the members of the Turkish Cabinet have resign- 
ed, except the Grand Vizier, and others have been ap- 
pointed. 

London.—Consols, 934. U. S. 5-20’s, 713. Liver- 
pool.—Cotton active and prices tending upwards. Up- 
lands, 10}d.; Orleans 103d. Breadstuffs unchanged. 

Unirep Stares.—The /mpeachment.—On the 5th inst., 
at one o'clock, the Chief Justice of the United States 
entered the Senate Chamber, and took his seat as pre- 
siding officer of the Court of Impeachment. The roll 
was called and an oath to do impartial justice in all 
things appertaining to the trial of Andrew Johnson, 

President of the United States, was administered by the 
Chief Justice to the Senators respectively. When B.F. 
Wade’s name was called, the question was raised 
whether he, as the individual who would succeed to the 
presidential office in case of the President’s removal, 
was entitled to sit as a judge in the case. The matter 
was debated on this and the following day, when it was 
finally concluded to permit him to take the oath, leaving 
the question of his fitness to act in the case to be here- 
after determined. Word was sent to the managers of 
the impeachment from the House that the Court was 
ready to receive them, whereupon they appeared at the 
bar of the Senate, and made their demand that order be 
taken for the summoning of Andrew Johnson before the 
Court and for the commencement of the trial. An order 
was accordingly adopted and ordered to be issued re- 
quiring the President to appear and answer on the 13th 
inst., at one o'clock P. M. 

Congress—The attention of both Houses has been 
much occupied with the impeachment question. Many 
speeches on a variety of subjects have been made, and 
bills and resolutions introduced, but no measure of 
great and general interest has been resulted. The Post 
Office appropriation bill, amounting to $19,515,000, has 
passed the House; also a resolution instructing the 
Judiciary Committee to report such an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States as shall settle the 
qualifications of electors impartially and uniformly in 
all the States. 

The Public Debt.—The monthly statement of the U.S. 
Secretary of the Treasury shows, that on the first inst. 
the total debt, after deducting cash in the Treasury, was 
$2,519,829,623, which is $7,485,750 less than on the 
first of the previous month. During the month the debt 
bearing coin interest increased $13,797,950, and that 
bearing currency interest decreased $11,457,750. The 
debt bearing no interest decreased $3,859,751, and the 
amount of coin in the treasury increased $8,132,212. 
The total amount of coin in the treasury was $106,623,- 
375. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 265, The mean 
temperature of the Second month, according to the 
record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 26.65 deg. 
the highest during the month being 61 deg. and the 
lowest 5 deg. The amount of rain was 2.52 inches. 
The average of the mean temperature of the Second 
month for the past 79 years is stated to be 30.62 deg., 
the highest mean during that entire period was in 1857, 
41.03 deg., and the lowest in 1815, 24 deg. The mean 
temperature of the three past wiuter months was 29.52 
deg., which is 3.72 deg. less than that of the preceding 
winter, and nearly two degrees less than the average of 
the preceding 78 years. 

Miscellaneous.—An avalanche occurred on the 4th inst, 
at Keystone, Selma county, Cal., and buried seventeen 
men inthe snow. Five men were killed and several 


buildings destroyed. 


THE FRIEND. 


By a late census the population of the Kingdom of ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 
Italy (the Roman territory not included) is found to be THE ASYLUM. 


24,231,860. Of this number 12,128,824 are men, and] 4 Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Contributors to 
12,103,036 women. There are 305,343 paupers, 242,386] Asylum for the Relief of bear Deprived of the Us 
soldiers, and 174,000 ecclesiastics. their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 18t! 
The legislature of Maryland have elected George T.|pyirg month, 1868, at 3 o'clock, p. at Arch Sti 
Vickers for United States Senator in place of P. F. Meeting-house, Philadelphia. | 
Tuopes Reeatee On the 9th inst. he took his seat in Wiutiam Burrus, Cler 
The United States Commissioner, J. Ross Browne, 
estimates the yield of the precious metals in the United 
States for 1867 as follows: 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Notick To PARENTS. 


California, : é . $25,000,000 Parents and others who may wish to enter pupils 
Nevada, . . 20,000,000 the coming Session, are requested to make applica: 
Montana, t . 12,000,000 as early as practicable to Jose Syowpon, Acting) 
Idaho, ; : : 6,000,000 perintendent, (address Street Road P. O., Chester ¢ 
Washington territory, . 2 1,000,000 Pa.,) or to the Treasurer, OHARLEs J. ALLEN, No. 
Oregon, ! : , 2,000,000 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
oe , ‘ 2,500,000 
ew Mexico, : : 500,000 
Peers 500/000 ; WESTTOWN SCHOOL. — 
Wiseshateoon , i 5.000.000 n consequence of the sudden decease of our 
a ese valued Friend, Dubré Knight, who has for many ye 
Total, f , . $75,000,000 acceptably filled the station of Superintendent of Wé 


town Boarding School; and the desire of the Matron 


The enti h i 
entire product of the precious metals from 1848 be released at the end of the present session, Friends 


to January 1, 1868, is estimated as follows: 


California 900,000,000 wanted for the stations of Superintendent and Matrc 
Mectadt : ; $ 65.000.000 Those who may feel themselves religiously drawr 
Idaho, 2 j ] 45,000,000 ongsed in these services are requested to make ea 
Wédhinotes tertitor : 10,500,000 application to either of the undernamed, viz: 
Onrchas, ; Ys . 20.000.000 Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St., Ph 
Colorado, : , ‘ 25,000,000 ie B. Cope, Germantown. 

New Mexico and Arizona : 5,000,000 Gnnah A. "Warner, me 

Miscellaneous, i : 45,000,000 Sarah A. Richie, No, 444 North Fifth St., Phi 
Retained for plate, jewelry, &c., 50,000,000 Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 


Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St., Phila. 

Jos. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St., Phila. - 

Samuel Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St., Phils 
Philada., 2d month, 1868, 


Total, ; : $1,165,000,000 

Placer mining is on the decline. Vein or quartz 
mining in progressing favorably. There is a general 
decline in the bullion product. The population actually 
engaged in mining has greatly diminished in the past 
few years, and does not now exceed 50,000. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 9th inst. Mew York.— American gold, 139f. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 111}; Witto, 5-20’s, new, 1062; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 101}. Superfine State flour, $9.25 
a $9.60; shipping Ohio, $10.30 a $10.70; St. Lonis, 
$12.40 a $14.75. White California wheat, $3.25 ; 
Canada, $3; amber State, $2.87; amber Pennsylvania, 
$2.67 a $2.70; No. 1 spring wheat, $2.53; No. 2 ditto, 
$2.43. West Canada barley, $2.30. Western oats, 84 
cts. ; southern, 83 cts. Rye, $1.85 a $1.90. Western 
mixed corn, $1.26 a $1.31; Jersey yellow, $1.30. Up- 
lands cotton, 25} cts.; Orleans, 26 cts. Philadelphia.— 
Superfine flour, $7.25 a $8.50; extra, family and fancy 
brands, $9 to $15. Red wheat, $2.50 a $2.55. Rye, 
$1.73 a $1.75. Yellow corn, $1.18 a $1.20. Oats, 82 
a 85 cts. Clover-seed, $7.50 a $8.50. Timothy, $2.75 
a $3. Flaxseed, $3. The arrivals and sales of beef 
cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 1500 
head. Extra sold at 10}a 11 cts.; fair to good, 8a9 
cts., and common 6 a 7 cts. per lb. gross, market dull. 
Sheep were higher, sales of 6000 at 7 a 84 cts. per lb. 
gross. Hogs, $13.50 a $14 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore. 
—Red wheat, $2.85. Yellow, corn, $1.17 a $1.19. Rye, 
$1.75 a $1.80. Oats, 80 a 89 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 
spring wheat, $2.08; No. 2, $2. Corn, 83 a 84 cts. 
Oats, 57% cts. Oincinnatt.—No. 1 wheat, $2.50; No. 2, 


TEACHER WANTED. 


Wanted a suitably qualified Friend for Teacher of 
Boys’ School under the care of ‘The Overseers of 
Public School founded by Charter in the Town 2 
County of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania.” 

Application may be made to . 

Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St. 

Samuel F. Balderston, No. 902 Spring Garden 
David Scull, No. 815 Arch St. : 
William Bettle, No. 426'North Sixth St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wantep A THACHER in the Girls’ Department- 
qualified to teach Arithmetic, Grammar, Natural Ph 
sophy, &c., to enter on her duties at the opening of t 
Summer Session. 

Apply to either of the undernamed. 

Rebecca B, Cope, Germantown, Pa. 

Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 8. Fourth St., Phi 
Martha D. Allen, No. 528 Pine St., Phila. 
Susan E. Lippincott, Haddonfield, N. J. 


NOTICE. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to sup 
intend and manage the farm and family under the 


of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and I 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Cat 


$2.45. Corn, 84a 86 cts. Oats, 68 a 69 cts. rangus’. oa. New. Mack: 2:dPrichsliier lia aainainanaald 
RECEIPTS minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 
; werd John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 
sneacats from William ea sor eh Pa., $2, to No. 26, ‘Auesh Sharpless, West Chester, si! 


Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Oo., Pe 
Received from members of Greenwood, Pa., per Isaac Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


Heacock, $31 for the Freedmen. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. 

Toe ANNUAL Mentine or THE TRACT ASSOCIATION OF 
Frinnps, will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 25th 
instant, at 8 o’clock. Friends generally are invited to 
attend. Marx BALDERSTON, 

Philada., Third month, 1868. Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI 

Physician and Superintendent,--JosuuaH.Wort 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to CuariEs Exxis, Ol 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market 8 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day the 14th inst., at 4 p.m, 

Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


Disp, in Camden county, N. J., 30th of 9th mo, 18 
Mary Puirce, a member of Southern District Mon’ 
Meeting, (formerly of Burlington, N.J.,) in the 7 
year of her age. This dear Friend possessed the orn 
meut of a meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight 
God is of great price—her end was peace. - , 


The Annual Meeting of the Haverford School Asso- 
ciation will be Geld on Second-day, 4th mo. 13th, 1868, 
at 3 o’clock Pp. M., at the Committee-room of Arch Street 
Meeting-house. Pur OC, Garret, Secretary. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. baat 


